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utility of a purchase to the consumer, and the price he 
pays for it. 

No reader of Marshall will learn to think of "labor" in 
that dehumanized, wooden way that was so unlovely a fea- 
ture of English economy in its Benthamite period. His 
pages are pervaded by a spirit of humanity, a desire for 
the betterment of the struggling classes, and a faith in 
moral progress that will exert as wholesome an influence 
on the characters of his students as his scientific thor- 
oughness and sober common sense will upon their min.ds. 
His comprehensiveness and reasonableness broaden every 
issue he touches. Believing thoroughly in freedom of in- 
dustry and enterprise, he yet has no prejudices against the 
substitution of collective for individual action under cer- 
tain conditions. But he never advocates or indicts. He 
holds consistently throughout the position that " the laws 
of economics are statements of tendencies expressed in the 
indicative mood, and not ethical precepts in the impera- 
tive." 

No other great treatise on PoKtical Economy has been 
so generous in its recognition of the work of contemporary 
students. Americans have reason to feel proud of the 
treatment accorded to them. Professor Marshall has 
shown wonderful diligence in keeping up with the books, 
monographs and articles of the last few years, and his 
notes abound in pleasant references to them. 

Frankin H. Giddings. 



The Economic Basis of Protection. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph.D., Professor of Pohtical Economy, Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 144. 

This work is a powerful effort to furnish a theoretical 
basis for the pohcy of protection. Whatever it may or may 
not do, it will go far toward placing the discussion of this 
question on a more elevated plane than it has heretofore 
occupied. " Good in theory, but bad in practice," has been 
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the verdict which many protectionists have announced 
concerning the policy of free trade, and the verdict has 
contained a confession of scientific defeat. Professor 
Patten proposes to retrieve this defeat, and to prove that 
protection is good in theory. It is, moreover, to be shown 
that this policy is good on purely economic grounds ; moral 
and political considerations are, for the time being, to be 
cast aside, and the national policy is to be judged solely by 
its effect on the production and distribution of national 
wealth. 

Since free trade was advocated by Adam Smith, theories 
that were favorable to that policy have, as Professor Patten 
says, been discarded, and theories that are adverse to it 
have been brought into prominence. In particular, the 
social ideal has changed ; a " dynamic state," as distinct 
from a " static " one, affords the condition toward which 
society should tend. This means that society should pass 
through an endless series of conditions, and be perpetually 
in a transition from one to another. These premises are 
assumed for the argument ; first, that " the American peo- 
ple are in a more dynamic state than that of other compet- 
ing countries ;" secondly, that " the American people are 
not, at the present time, adjusted to their economic envir- 
onment ;" and, thirdly, that " at the present time there is 
a strong tendency in America to increase the share in the 
distribution of wealth which goes to rent and other nat- 
ural monopolies." The meaning of this last and very 
important premise appears in the fourth and fifth chapters 
of the book, in which it is maintained that a general sys- 
tem of protection would give a high price to that which is 
produced by capital and labor, and a low value to that 
which is the product of natural monopolies. Increasing 
population causes food and raw materials to be produced 
on worse and worse soils ; it makes food dear, wages low 
and renthigh. Free trade has a similar effect ; the land- 
lords get the benefit of it, and the wage-earners suffer. 
Even farmers lose by free trade, since they produce for a 
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distant market and purchase goods from such a market. 
The separation of producers and consumers affords a 
chance for monopoHsts to seize the value that ought to 
inure to the cultivators of the soil from the enlarged 
demand for certain of their products. 

Wages suffer under a policy that leads to .the raising of 
a product like wheat, that is suitable for exportation, since 
it is this unbalanced agriculture that depresses the margin 
of cultivation of the soil, and this movement of the mar- 
gin of cultivation is the cause of declining wages. Labor 
gets what it can produce at the lowest limit of the wheat 
tillage. Diversify crops and you stay the downward move- 
ment ; raise corn, beets, etc., instead of an excess of 
wheat, and the difference between the best land in use and 
the poorest will be diminished ; rent will fall and wages 
will rise. You can cause this raising of corn, beets, etc., 
by a policy of isolation from static countries. The home 
market diversifies crops, reduces rent and raises wages ; 
while " a nation cannot adopt a system of free trade with- 
out having its rate of wages determined by the least pro- 
gressive country with which it comes in contact." 

The eighth chapter contains a theory of the connection 
of general progress with the rate of wages. According to 
this theory, they are gauged by the intensity of the least 
urgent want to which labor caters. " So long as our wants 
are very incompletely supplied, the value of labor to us will 
be very great, because the wants that labor can supply are 
intense. As our wants become more fully satisfied, labor 
will have a less value to us, because the articles which 
additional labor can supply us satisfy wants that are less 
urgent." As machinery displaces the men who now cater 
to wants that are low in the scale and strong, they must 
find places to work where they will cater to wants that are 
higher and weaker, and must suffer an immediate reduction 
of wages. The new wants gratified tend, by habit, to 
become urgent ; and when they do so wages may regain 
their former level. A " passive policy " on the part of the 
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State allows workmen to bear the burden of this readjust- 
ment that is rendered necessary by inventions, etc. ; an 
"active policy " may throw the burden on society as a 
whole. 

The author contends that "peculiar advantages in an 
article, instead of being the cause of national prosperity, 
as free traders would have us believe, are usually a hin- 
drance to progress. The inhabitants of a country confin- 
ing their energies to the utilization of some one advantage, 
neglect other industries to a degree that they would not do 
if the advantages of several industries were about equal." 
Our Southern states have suffered from the excessive pro- 
ductiveness of the cotton culture ; and some of the North- 
ern ones have been saved by the relative unproductiveness 
of wheat culture. The amplification of our list of indus- 
tries is a great desideratum ; but it encounters national 
obstacles, which call for an active policy on the part of the 
State. Especially is such activity necessary in fostering 
the production of raw materials and of food products by 
civilized peoples. We should, for example, insure the pro- 
duction of coffee, of wool and of many other things in 
the United States, instead of importing them from coun- 
tries where climatic conditions are favorable, but where 
processes are crude. 

In the twelfth chapter, the author gives an interesting 
resume of his views, elsewhere published, on the consump- 
tion of wealth ; and in the remaining chapters argues 
that the test of eflficient production should be something 
besides the cheapness of commodities, and that the na- 
tional rather than the cosmopolitan ideal of civilization is 
the true one, even for humanity as a whole. 

The work exceeds in interest, in acuteness and in im- 
portance any recent publication in advocacy of protection. 
It ought to do what no publication on that side of the 
question has thus far done, namely, elevate the entire 
treatment of the theme to a scientific level. Is the argu- 
ment sound ? That is another question, and one that can- 
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not be answered in any argumentative way within the 
limits of this notice. The abstract that we have given 
must, of necessity, fail to do full justice to the book, which 
itself is highly condensed. The mere enumeration of a 
few important points is enough to suggest where issue will 
be taken with the argument. A question that all readers 
will raise is. Can any work prove as much as this under- 
takes to do .' It is not an argument for the temporary 
protection of infant industries, nor for compensating du- 
ties that will recoup the manufacturer for the high cost of 
materials and for the high rate of wages that he must pay. 
It maintains that dynamic nations need definitive isolation 
from static ones, at least in so far as many articles of com- 
merce are concerned. The Trans-Mississippi civilization 
would, as we may infer, be richer and higher if it were iso- 
lated from the Eastern and Middle States. Can it possibly 
be true that free trade vitiates distribution, and pours its 
benefits into the landlords' coffers } Do wages go down 
because the margin of agricultural tillage is extended into 
relatively unfruitful regions ? Are the wages to be esti- 
mated in wheat or in value } If it be true that the wage- 
earner can get more by raising root crops for home con- 
sumption than he can do by raising wheat for the Enghsh 
market, would not a full analysis show that he will raise 
such crops under free trade ? Is not the entrepreneur 
rather than the landlord the master of the situation, and 
does not an entrepreneur find it for his interest to place 
labor where it will do the most good ? Can free trade 
lead American wages to the point determined by the 
worker, who is under the greatest disadvantages in the 
entire circle of nations having active deahngs with us ? 
With no immigration from China, must the tiller of land 
in the Mississippi Valley accept what a Chinaman can get 
by cultivating a garden on a raft, or by making fire-crackers 
for our national celebration ? Does the placing of work- 
men in trades that minister to wants of low intensity re- 
duce their wages ? Is there not a question involved as to 
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the wealth of the men who employ them ? Does the mill- 
ionaire pay little to the man who gratifies his caprices ? 
These and other questions demand the fullest discussion. 
It will be easy to reply to the book as an advocate might 
do, with a view merely to producing an adverse popular 
impression. A reply that will satisfy a candid student 
must take the same level of thought that the author takes, 
and must argue the questions at issue at even greater 
length and with more completeness than he has done. 
The work is tantalizingly incomplete at some most im- 
portant points. Cavillers will say that it comes by leaps 
to its chief conclusions. It should be — I venture to rec- 
ord the opinion that it can be — answered in full ; and the 
author should make a later and more complete statement 
of his own position. By such means may we arrive at a 
completer knowledge of the working of protection than 
economic science has thus far afforded. 

J. B. Clark. 
Northampton, Mass. 



John Jay. By George Pellew. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. vi and 374. 1890. 
This is the twenty-first biography in the "American 
Statesmen Series," and appropriately appears in the cen- 
tennial year of the establishment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mr. Pellew has carefully studied the 
"Jay MSS." and a digest of the "Stevens MSS." of diplo- 
matic correspondence, besides other official documents 
relating to foreign affairs and the existing lives of Jay. 
He has also had the invaluable assistance of his uncle, 
John Jay, of New York, the grandson of the first chief 
justice. He has endeavored to accurately set forth the 
part that Jay took in public life, and to give a more 
extended account of his private life than is contained in 
any existing biography. As a result, we have a very in- 
structive and readable book, less brilliant in its rhetoric 
than some volumes of the series, but not surpassed in its 



